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acknowledge defeat. The policies of Frederick the 
Great, which would make of all human souls mere cogs 
in a vast military machine, and the policies of Washing- 
ton, which would make government the expression and 
the instrument of popular power, are contending for 
supremacy on the battle-fields of Europe. Just that 
single, simple, stupendous issue, beside which all other 
issues in this war are trivial, must have a settlement as 
clear and conclusive as the settlement at Eunnymede or 
Yorktown. To lose sight of this fact is to miss the 
supreme purpose of the war and to permit is to be em- 
barrassed or belittled by questions of territory is to be- 
tray the cause of civilization. And to fail to settle it 
clearly and conclusively is to fail in the most vital and 
sublime task ever laid upon a people. 



THE ALLEGED MENACE OF JAPAN 
IN THE PHILIPPINES 

By J. T. SUNDERLAND, D. D. 
Author of "Rising Japan" 

Fsom certain sources we have been told almost num- 
berless times during the past half-dozen years that 
we are in danger of losing the Philippines at the hands 
of Japan. Just at the present moment, since the United 
States and Japan happen to be allies in war, it is 
conceded that probably the peril is temporarily sus- 
pended — Japan would hardly venture to invade terri- 
tory belonging to us so long as we were fighting in a 
common cause. But as soon as the war is over, and 
our present ally is free to indulge her aggressive am- 
bitions for conquest, then we must look out. There 
is no denying that large numbers have come to believe 
that there is real danger here. Let us try to see what 
are the facts in the case. 

First of all, have we any reason to believe that Japan 
wants the Philippines ? Her leading men have said 
numberless times that she does not. The location of 
the islands is in the tropics. But the Japanese people 
are accustomed to a temperate climate, and do not like 
a tropical. So there is reason to believe that they would 
not go to the Philippines in any considerable numbers 
to settle even if the nation possessed them. They have 
far better opportunities in Korea and Manchuria. But 
if there were little or no settlement of Japanese in the 
Philippines, what benefit could Japan derive from them. 
If they have been an expense to the United States, could 
they be anything else but an expense to her? 

Again, could Japan take them from us by force, even 
if she wanted to? Of course, she would first have to 
sink our fleet, which is from two to three times as strong 
as her own. Furthermore, the islands are strongly 
fortified ; the fortifications which we have built on Cor- 
regidor, guarding Manila Bay, are among the most 
perfect and powerful in the world. 

And even if by some sudden stroke she were able to 
capture Manila, the capital city, that would mean little, 
for she would still have before her the gigantic task of 
subduing the islands, in which undertaking she would 
be compelled to fight, not only the United States, but 
the whole Filipino people. After her long and trying 
experience in Formosa we may be sure that she will 



not be eager to attempt the same kind of thing on a 
larger scale in the Philippines. 

But the main thing is that whether she were able to 
capture the Philippines or not, if she made the attempt, 
that would be war with us; and that would mean con- 
flict with a nation possessed of such resources in men, 
munitions and money that there could be only one pos- 
sible outcome to it. In the end the war would go against 
her. She would have to give up the islands, even if 
for a time she had held them by the power of her guns. 
America would fight with an energy that nothing could 
withstand, and for years if necessary, and if necessary 
would sink half her enormous wealth in building fleets 
and equipping armies, rather than suffer a foot of soil 
above which our flag floated to be torn from her by 
force. 

In such a war both nations would lose vast treasure. 
Both would pour out nobody can tell how much blood. 
Hate which generations of time could not overcome 
would be kindled between two great peoples that ought 
to be friends forever. There would be much suffering 
here, but not a tenth part as much as in Japan. She 
would lose her commerce. Her manufactures would 
be paralyzed. She would be plunged into bankruptcy. 
Her people would starve. And all for what ? For noth- 
ing, and worse than nothing! 

Does any sane man believe that the Japanese people 
today or tomorrow or in a thousand years will elect to 
plunge into such a sea of horrors and of ruin for the 
sake of trying to seize a group of islands which they 
well know they cannot get any possession of that will 
be permanent, and which if obtained would be to them 
a perpetual expense, burden, anxiety and peril? 

Charles Lamb's Chinaman, burning down his house 
to roast a pig would be a paragon of wisdom compared 
with any Japanese general or admiral or statesman who 
would advocate burning down the edifice of his nation's 
present splendid strength and prosperity for the sake 
of stealing from a friendly sister nation something 
which would be at best of only doubtful value if ob- 
tained, and which would make that nation, the most 
powerful in the world, her deadly enemy. 

This, then, is one side of the Philippine matter. 
Japan is not going to take our islands from us, or make 
any attempt to do so. If any among us has dreamed 
such nightmare dreams we may dismiss them and be 
at rest. 

But there is another side to the matter that is not 
a phantasy. This side must be faced, and we want to 
know how to face it wisely. The Philippines are in our 
possession, and will remain so until we ourselves dis- 
pose of them. What are we going to do with them ? 

Would it be a loss to us as a nation if they should 
pass out of our possession? If so, in what respect? 

Leading men among us of all parties do not hesitate 
today to confess that from the beginning these islands 
have been to us financially an expense and militarily 
a danger. When, excited by the militaristic fever and 
the expansionist ambition that swept over the nation 
in connection with the Spanish War, we seized those 
remote possessions and imposed upon them our rule, 
contrary to the will of their people, we thought, per- 
haps incidentally, that we were doing something for 
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our advantage. Eighteen years have passed, and now 
we see how mistaken we were. 

By our action we stultified ourselves, at least in a 
measure, as a liberty-loving people, trampling under foot 
before the eyes of all nations the principle for which 
we had always stood, the principle on which our na- 
tion was established, that just government can only 
be founded on the consent of the governed. 

Further than that, by our action we struck the severest 
blow possible to our long-cherished Monroe Doctrine; 
for if we claimed the right to reach across half the 
diameter of the earth and seize lands in Asia, by what 
principle of justice could we longer forbid the nations 
of Europe, or of Asia for that matter, from obtaining 
possessions in America? 

Still further, by seizing those far-distant islands we 
greatly weakened ourselves as a military and naval 
power in the world. Competent military and naval au- 
thorities tell us that in order to defend our country 
plus the Philippines we require fully twice as large a 
navy and twice as large an army as to defend our 
country alone. Thus "Our Islands" are a peril as 
well as a burden. 

We try to console ourselves and we apologize to others, 
for our blunder and our wrong, by the plea that we are 
benefitting the Filipino people. But are we? I do 
not wish to answer that we are not, but I do wish to 
ask very seriously, Are we sure that we are doing so as 
we ought? If we are benefiting them in some ways, 
are we not. more than offsetting this by the injuries 
we are doing them in others ? Who should be the judge ? 
Should not the Filipino people themselves? What do 
they say? Almost to a man they declare that their 
freedom, their independence, the right to shape their 
own career for themselves, are to them more precious 
than all the boons that we have conferred, or that we 
possibly can confer. And if we were in their place 
would we not say the same? 

The thing then for us to do, if we desire to show 
ourselves an honorable and just nation in the premises, 
surely is faithfully to carry out our present plan of 
putting into their hands more and more power and 
responsibility year by year, and soon, very soon, with- 
out any unnecessary delay, granting them the boon which 
above all others they crave, their own full freedom. 

The questions are asked : Will this be safe ? Are the 
Filipino people competent to rule themselves? 

I answer, yes, more competent than any foreign 
nation in the world is to rule them. New York City 
makes many blunders, and under the influence of its 
Tammany and other bosses does many corrupt and evil 
things. But it rules itself better than it could pos- 
sibly be governed by Philadelphia, or San Francisco, 
or Montreal, or Paris, or any foreign city. For cen- 
turies England has declared that Ireland was unfit to 
govern herself. Now the whole world sees that com- 
pelling her to submit to alien rule, even the supposedly 
very wise rule of England, has been a terrible mistake. 
The worst blunders and scandals connected with the 
government of the Philippines since they came into our 
possession have been the work of the Americans, not 
of the Filipino members of the Government who knew 
the needs of their people as we could not, and who were 



interested to guard those needs. Illustrations of our 
American blunders, not to call them by any worse name, 
are seen in the luxurious American summer Capital 
established in the hills, and the famous (or infamous) 
Benguet Road. 

I see not how any one can deny the capacity of the 
Filipino people for self-rule who has watched their his- 
tory from the time when Emilio Aguinaldo established 
his Republic, patterned after our own, down to the 
present; or who is acquainted with the Filipino leaders 
in the different departments of public life; or who has 
sat, as I have done, in the hall of the Philippine Leg- 
islature and seen the quiet dignity, self -poise, intelligence 
and efficiency with which these representatives of the 
people carry on their legislative work. 

The question is asked : Will not the islands be seized 
by some other power if we grant them independence? 

Seized by what power. The one that our alarmists 
talk about is Japan. But we have already seen how 
groundless is that fear. From what other would there 
be danger? Germany? Neither Japan, nor Great 
Britain, nor the United States would permit Germany 
to seize them, even if she wanted to. 

The simple, natural, reasonable, and, beyond ques- 
tion, effective course open for us to pursue in granting 
independence to the Philippines is that of negotiating 
at the close of the war with several of the nations most 
interested (say Japan, Great Britain, France, and shall 
I not say Germany?) a treaty of neutrality for the 
islands. That will place their future beyond the pos- 
sibility of danger from any outside nation. Does any 
one say that treaties are only "scraps of paper" and 
of no value in these days? Let him not be deceived. 
After Europe's fearful experience of what breaking a 
treaty costs, we may be sure that nations in the future 
are going to hesitate longer before daring to violate an 
international agreement than they have ever done in 
the past. 

There never will be war between Japan and the 
United States unless we provoke and start it. Japan 
is too friendly to us ever to want war. But if she 
were not, she is too wise and farsighted to plunge into 
a conflict from which all of her leaders clearly under- 
stand that she could never reap anything but the most 
terrible disaster. 

Even if a war should arise, started by us, Japan 
would never think of putting herself to the fatal dis- 
advantage of fighting it on this side of the Pacific, at 
the distance of 6,000 miles from her base of supplies 
and close to ours ; nor would she fight it in the Philip- 
pine Islands, for the reasons already given. What she 
would do would be to compel us, if we wanted war, 
to attack her, and carry on the struggle at the breadth 
of a great ocean from our base of supplies, under the 
guns of her own fortifications — we the aggressors, we the 
invader of her soil and she its defender. Under these 
conditions who would win? Of course she would win, 
as she ought. 

These are the only conditions on which there will 
ever be war between the two countries. Is there an 
American living who is base enough and insane enough 
to dream of our ever attempting or desiring to invade 
Japan ? 



